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[Review continued from last number.] 


In our last number we felt compelled to come out and show, 
what we have long believed, that the Statistical Tables, which the 
Board have published from year to year, are really of little value, 
and their deductions from them entirely erroneous. We showed 
that the increased amount raised by Taxation is no greater in pro- 
portion to the Valuation, than it was when the Board was insti- 
tuted ;—That the “ gain of half a million,” of which the Board 
boast, is really not gain but natural increase ;— That the increase 
of 1000 schools, over which the Board exult, is a deception, for 
there are fewer schools now, in proportion to the whole number of 
children, than we had then;— That the school term, whose 
extension the Board contemplate with so much pleasure, was 
less the last two years than in any of the previous nine ;— That 
the number of Teachers is less, by above 200, than it should be, 
in proportion to the number in 1841 ; — That the average attend- 
ance, though the Legislature has come to the rescue of the Board, 
has not increased ;— That there were more incorporated Acade- 
mies in 1851, and more pupils in them, than for six years before ; 
That the number of private Schools can not be determined, be- 
cause they are mixed up with the prolongations of public Schools ; 
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in fine, that the Statistics prove that the schools are, at best, 
only standing still, the statements and conclusions of the Board 
being made without reference to the advance of the State in 
wealth and population! 

Having, as we think, clearly shown all this, what must we think 
of the following remark of the Board ?—‘* A careful inspection 
of the Tables contained in the School Abstract herewith transmit- 
ted, will present many other facts of great interest to every friend 
of popular education. ‘To such an individual a comparison of the 
Abstracts of our School Returns, from 1837 to the present time, 
will furnish an entertainment most delightful and instructive.” 
We have just compared them all, and are giving the entertaining 
and delightful result ! 

There is one other item of school statistics much relied on by 
the Board, but which is, if possible, more objectionable and incor- 
rect than any that we have exposed, and this is what the Secre- 
tary calls “'THeE GRADUATED TaBLE.”’ ‘ Emulation,” says one 
of the Board of Education, in a set essay on the motives to be 
addressed to Children, ‘“ Emulation, when exercised among com- 
panions and equals, almost necessarily excites the worst passions, 
envy, jealousy, hatred, malice. *** I might, therefore, without 
departing from the truth, leave out the qualifying expression 
(almost) and say that emulation, as it usually operates, excites 
the worst passions of the human heart.” The italics are his. 
The late Secretary of the Board says, in his Fifth Annual Report, 
“* If the teacher has no expedients for enkindling a love of knowl- 
edge and a zeal for improvement among his pupils, but the low 
and anti-social (?) one of rivalry, — that is, a desire to surpass 
one’s classmates or fellow-students, for the sake of winning a 
prize, or of standing conspicuous at the head of a class ;—in 
fine, if emulation and fear (shame ?) are his great motive powers 
for securing proficiency and obedience, he wants capacity to 
govern. ‘To this,” he adds, “I know it may be said in reply, 
that the instinct or propensity of Emulation is implanted in us by 
nature, and is, therefore, to be cultivated like any other natural 
endowment. So also are the instincts of anger, and pride, and 
avarice, and war, and of other selfish or sensual passions implanted 
in us by nature.” One answer applies equally to them all. From 
some cause they are too strong already. They do not need 
inflaming but repression. They are central fires burning beneath 
our feet, and already bursting up around us, and threatening to 


* The difference seems to be that the instincts mentioned by the Secretary are only 
abuses of instincts, in themselves good, when not carried to excess or perverted ; but 


Emulation is not such a perversion, though itself liabl b this makes all 
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consume the most sacred and valued institutions of the land ; and, 
like the surface beneath which a volcano labors, it will require a 
century for them to cool down to a habitable temperature, even if 
no new fuel adds rage to their flames. The Christian virtues are 
found to have an efficacy vastly superior, as motives to exertion, 
and they are infinitely more worthy to be employed, though we 
should only take into the account the highest welfare of children 
in regard to their mortal and worldly relatiens.”” Dr. Spurzheim 
says, in his chapter on the Education of Nations, that ‘‘ The 
principles of Excitement are the same for governments as for 
parents.” 

As Emulation is thus denounced by the Secretary, it could 
hardly be expected that he would set an example of it on an ex- 
tensive scale, but in what is called THe GRADUATED TABLE, we 
have not only the excitement of emulation but all the injustice of 
the worst forms of it. The three hundred and twenty-one towns 
of the State, differing all in some respects, and many of them so 
unlike as to be in contrast with each other, are invited to do the 
same thing without regard to their ability, means or circumstan- 
ces, and in this respect are treated like the large classes in our 
schools, every member of which is required to learn the same 
lesson, without regard to his capacity, and is disgraced or pun- 
ished if he does his best and falls below his superiors. <A list of 
the towns is published, and that town which pays the most for the 
education of each of its children is placed at the head of the list, 
and the rest are ranged in proportion. This “‘ showing up,” un- 
just and absurb as it is, has been adopted and continued by the 
present Secretary, although he uses the following language in 
regard to it. 

‘‘ Voluntary contributions are not included in the amount which 
is divided in order to ascertain the sum appropriated to each 
child.” Again he says, “It will be seen that the counties of 
Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin, Berkshire, Bristol and Barn- 
stable are much more liberal in voluntary contributions than the 
other counties in the State. If their precise value was ascer- 
tained and returned, like the means furnished by taxation, and if 
their amount was included in the sum divided by the number of 
children between 5 and 15, most of the towns in those counties 
would hold a high rank in the scale.”’ Now, as the towns of these 
counties are generally at the bottom of the scale, what can be 
more unjust than to publish such a scale, and what possible use 
can it serve, except to discourage the liberal from making any 
more voluntary contributions to aid the public schools? But this 
is not the worst of it. The Secretary adds, “ Brookline and 
Boston have had the first rank in this Table for several years. 
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The large amount of capital concentrated in these places, enables 
them to hold this precedence with little or no burden to them- 
selves. If compared with other cities and towns, in respect to 
: the ratio of their appropriations for schools to their taxable prop- 
i} erty, they would fall below a large number of towns. The amount 
i appropriated by Brookline, for example, in proportion to its last 
|| valuation, is a much smaller fraction of one per cent. than is ap- , 
il propriated by many of the small and interior towns of the State.” 
aa ‘Then why, in the name of justice, it may be asked, are these 
Bet more deserving towns degraded ¢ . 

at But the utter unfairness of this Table of Rank will better appear 
a A by looking nearer at a few particulars. Brookline, one of the 
suburbs of Boston, is at the head of the list, and Monroe, a remote 
town among the Hoosack Mountains, is at the foot. Brookline is 
represented as raising and expending $10.82 for every child 
between 5 and 15 years of age, and Monroe only $1.45. The 
valuation of Brookline is $5,436,854, and that of Monroe $60,538. 
As the valuation of Brookline is about 90 times as much as that | 
of Monroe, she must spend 90 times as much to be as deserving, 
but she spends less than 8 times as much for each child. In 
other words, Monroe appropriates <4, of all its property to sup- 
port the schools, and Brookline appropriates only => of its prop- 
erty, and for this act Brookline is placed at the head, and Monroe 
at the foot of the Merit Roll of the State ! 

Another imperfection running through the whole Table arises 
from the estimated amount expended for each child being based 
upon the number of children between 5 and 15 years of age. 
This Graduated Table was the invention of the former Secre- 
tary. ‘The present Secretary has continued it, but, seemingly 
aware of its defects, he has endeavored to remedy them by an 
invention of his own, and in his Reports we have a second Grad- 
uated Table, in which the Towns are arranged according to the 
i average attendance of pupils in the Common Schools. By this 
) ‘“‘ provocative to emulation,” Brookline, which is No. 1 in the 
other Table, is now No. 227; Boston, which was No. 2, now 
numbers 195; and poor Monroe, which was No. 321, and at the 
foot of the class, now numbers 141, having “ got above” her 
competitors. ‘This seems to be retributive justice, but we are 
| sorry to be obliged to add, that it is only seeming. The second 
Table, like the first, is based upon error. The fact, that, in some 
towns, the average attendance is greater than the whole number 
of children between 5 and 15 years of age, will expose one of 
the sources of error. The Secretary, to obtain his ratio, compares 
the average attendance with the number of children between 5 
and 15, but children under 5 or over 15 attend in sufficient 
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numbers to produce the amusing paradox of an average attend- 
ance of more than the whole number! Monroe had but 21 
pupils not between 5 and 15; Brookline had 8, and Boston 
1723. ‘This is not all the error; Monroe has no children at 
private schools, and, therefore, all she has at school count in the 
Secretary’s scale, but Brookline has 76 (3 of her whole number) 
at private schools, and Boston has 1800. A Graduated ‘Table, 
assigning rank to the Towns of such a State as Massachusetts, 
should be based upon calculations in which every allowance is 
made for ability, population, quality of schools, attendance, quality 
of schoolhouses, apparatus, and all the other means of education ; 
and every other Table or Scale must be not only unsatisfactory 
but unjust. One of the earliest inventions of the last Secretary 
was a Record to be kept in every school, under the penalty of 
losing the town’s share of the school money. Blanks for the 
Record were prepared at great labor and expense,— and, after a 
while, it was discovered that they were not correctly filled, and 
new directions were given. Still, mistakes were made of sufficient 
importance to render all calculations based upon the returns of 
attendance entirely unsatisfactory. We have ourselves repeatedly 
acted as umpire between committees and teachers, who were con- 
tending about the manner of finding the average attendance, and 
we are satisfied that the returns were never to be depended on. 
The experience of the present Secretary resembles ours, for in 
his last Report, before giving his own Table of relative attendance, 
he uses this language: —‘* There is ground to apprehend that 
the average attendance of the scholars is often returned without 
due regard to accuracy. Different teachers adopt different modes 
of computing this average; it is computed and returned with 
different degrees of care by different teachers and committees ; 
different practices prevail in districts and towns in respect to 
scholars who attend for a short period, or from adjacent towns, 
and in respect to the attendance and registering of the same 
scholars, in different and successive schools, during the same year. 
The returns, in some instances, it may be, are the result of liberal 
conjecture, rather than of careful record and calculation. For 
these reasons, it is not claimed that the towns, in all cases, are 
justly entitled to the precedence given to them in the Table.” 
We can not conceive how any man, believing this, could waste a 
moment in preparing a Table based upon such returns; his time 
would have been far more usefully spent in devising some Record 
that teachers and committees could understand. Immense sums 
have been expended in printing the Blanks for returns and in 
printing the Abstracts from year to year,— and it is a precious 
consideration that all the labor and money have been expended 
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in vain! The 321 towns have been treated like the same number 
of children. A prize has been held up before them for the great- 
est amount of money expended without regard to ability or 
necessity, or to the results obtained by its expenditure. We have 
never known a more objectionable exercise of emulation, and yet 
it is remarkable that those who have suffered, have done so in 
silence and without having excited ‘the worst passions of the 
human heart.”” This may have arisen, however, from the fact that 
the fallacy of the Table, and the perfect worthlessness of the 
Board’s statistics have not before been exposed. 

The next subject touched upon by the Board is the Normal 
Schools. We showed, incidentally, in our last number, that the 
Board did not know when the Lexington School was removed to 
W. Newton, and entirely mistook in regard to the expense of 
fitting up the school, and the part the village bore of it. We 
believe that it is impossible, from the Reports of the Board to 
gather any reliable statistics in regard to these schools. It seems 
that 2068 have entered the three schools in 12 years ; but of this 
number, as nearly as can be ascertained, one third did not stay 
out their time ;— some 200 females married, the gain of their 
husbands being loss to the schools ;— 50 or more died ; — many 
never taught, and many who did teach, had not the gift of teach- 
ing ;—so that, as the 2068 includes the present as well as the 
past members of the schools, it will not be safe to set down the 
number of graduates fitted to teach at more than 1000,— an 
average of about 83 a year; and of this thousand, strewed as 
they are over twelve or more years, it is not probable that more 
than two or three hundred are actually teaching in the Schools of 
Massachusetts ; and it is very doubtful whether the three schools 
turn out more Normal teachers annually, than are annually with- 
drawn from the schools by marriage, death, employment in other 
States, or in private schools, and transference to other more lucra- 
tive occupations. Now, at this rate, when will the 4000 schools 
of Massachusetts be supplied with the 8694 teachers that are 
employed under the present arrangement, to say nothing of the 
larger number that will be employed when as many as are needed 
are employed. 

A specimen of the thrift that is exercised in this matter may 
be found in the late and present movement in regard to the West 
Newton Normal School. About seven years ago, in consequence 
of narrow quarters at Lexington, this school was removed to West 
Newton. ‘At West Newton,” says the late Secretary, ‘‘ The 
accommodations will be ample. The edifice is 60 feet by 40, two 
stories high, situated in a lot of ground nearly three-fourths of an 
acre in size. It is but three minutes’ walk from the West New- 
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ton depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, and seven miles 
(nine he should have said) from Boston. A more eligible location 
could hardly be found.” ‘This building and all these advantages 
were secured through a loan or gift of Josiah Quincy, Jr., and the 
school went into operation. Now we are told that the room is too 
small. Let us examine this objection. ‘The building has two 
stories. ‘The main room up stairs is about 45 by 40 feet. When we 
were teaching, our room, then the best in Boston, was but 40 by 35 
feet, and we had one hundred pupils, each having a separate desk, 
(the Normals have one desk for two pupils). There was ample 
room for the teacher to pass behind every scholar, and for every 
scholar to pass out. There was abundant room on each of the 
four sides, not only for the pupils to use the blackboards which 
surrounded the room, but to instruct classes, or write standing at 
desks provided for a change of position. Well, the West New- 
ton Normal school, with all its management, does not number a 
hundred pupils, and one of the rooms has four hundred square 
feet more than ours. Then there is a whole story below. The 
present Secretary, in his second Report, instead of proposing to 
send out as many teachers as possible to supply the District schools, 
for which purpose the Normal Schools were established, proposed 
to keep the pupils a year or two longer in the Normal Schools, 
and to teach them Latin and French. The consequence was, that 
a large part of the class about to graduate were induced to remain, 
and, during the last year, only twenty-eight graduated, while at 
the Bridgewater school the number of graduates was sixty-seven, 
although the average attendance was much less. ‘This is not all. 
Among the pupils of this school 17 are from other States, the 
Report says. We dare say these are excellent young ladies, but 
when there is a lack of room, it may be a question whether, in 
schools supported by this State, pupils from other States should be 
retained. But, with these, the average number attending this 
school, after all the management, was only ninety-five, and for 
these there is ample room. ‘The truth is, probably, that, if none 
but those who are qualified to teach be admitted; if none but 
those who intend to teach in our district or other public schools 
are retained; if the interests of the State only are attended to, 
there is room enough and to spare. 

But we are told the rooms are uncomfortable, and can not be 
warmed, and they are so near the railroad that the recitations are 
disturbed by the noise of the cars. The rooms were warm enough 
under the former teacher, and the proximity to the railroad was 
one of the recommendations of the spot. But it is rumored that 
the lot of ground is too small, and it is proposed to get a lot of 
many acres, that forest trees of every kind may be planted, and 
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a love of nature cultivated in the minds of the pupils. We belive 
the Secretary’s first official lecture was on the cultivation of the 
Imagination, and we are not surprised to see this touch of poetry. 
How far the teaching of Latin and Greek will excite the imagi- 
nation, we shall not stop to inquire, but it must be evident to any 
one who knows any thing about it, that those teachers who study 
these languages will go to the South, or into private schools or 
academies, but never into District Schools, if they can help it. 
How far Botany and the Forest Trees will help them we know 
not, but it takes trees some time to grow, and it costs something 
to take care of them where the pupils are all females and the 
teacher an invalid ; and, as most of the pupils come from the coun- 
try, and have seen forest trees; and as forest trees abound in 
West Newton and the vicinity, which may be studied without being 
purchased ; nay, as the pupils have not yet studied all the shrubs 
that adorn the present lot, it may be questionable whether the 
present premises should be abandoned and a larger lot purchased 
gust now. We do not undervalue the study of nature in any de- 
partment, but we believe this neither the time nor the way to study 
it. If the State feels liberal, let it spend its money in establish- 
ing more Normal Schools in other counties; let it place one at 
South Boston, where it can have a model school in the House of 
Industry and other public buildings ; let it plant a Normal School 
at Westborough, and have a model school in the Reform School. 
The sum of all we would say is, that the trouble at West Newton 
is not in the size of the “ edifice,” as the Board boastfully as well 
as magniloquently called the school room ; it is not in the size of 
the lot ; it is not in the nearness of the railroad, it lies in the want 
of ability and disposition to use the advantages already possessed. 

It is high time that something should be done to provide a sup- 
ply of teachers for the Common Schools. The three Normal 
Schools, as at present conducted, do not begin to do this great 
and important work. Five hundred teachers should be sent into 
the Districts annually, and some pledge should be required for 
their making a due return to the State. We believe that if Nor- 
mal Schools of a high character were established, even at great 
expense, and a reasonable charge made for tuition, and even for 
board, the State could admit pupils, taking a written bond to the 
amount of board and tuition, the board to be repaid at any rate, 
from the first earnings of the pupils, and the tuition also, if they 
should not teach a given time in the public schools of the State. 
But to carry out this or any other plan, we must have men on the 
Board of Education who are in no way interested in Private 
Schools and Academies; men who have no fixed prejudices on 


the subject of education ; men who shall have enterprise, and feel’ 
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that they have some duty to do, and who shall be paid for 
doing it. We must have a Secretary whose hand has acquired 
skill at the plough, and who will not be eternally looking back, as 
if we had attained and were already perfect ; one who will know 
the difference between barely holding our own under changing 
circumstances, and making a large increase by not regarding the 
change ; one, in-fine, who is not afraid to act up to his convictions. 

We believe we have noticed what is most worthy of notice in 
the Report of the Board. Among minor matters we are rejoiced 
to see that the salaries of the Bridgewater Normal School teach- 
ers have been increased, for it is important to keep the right kind 
of men after they are found and proved. We are glad to see 
that the Board have abandoned their foolish project of spending 
the income of the Todd fund in getting up more showy exhibitions, 
a project which we denounced last year. We are glad Agents 
are still employed to stir up the people, and stir up the schools, 
and we hope those employed are equal to the work, and far, very 
far ahead of their employers. We are glad Teachers’ Institutes 
are in favor still, though from the accounts we have of that held 
in our own village, we doubt whether they answer the end of their 
creation. We consider them, when properly conducted by com- 
petent teachers, more important than Normal Schools, in the 
present condition of the public schools, but we shall have more to 
say on this subject when we take up the Report of the Secretary, 
as we intend to do in the next number. ‘The Reports of the sub- 
committees of the Board on the condition of the Normal Schools 
are appended to the Reports of the Board, but they are as poorly 
written, and as jejune affairs as any of their predecessors. ‘The 
Report on the West Newton school states, that ‘‘ The Principal 
was obliged by the state of his health to be absent many weeks last 
year, and the school, meanwhile, was carried on by the first assist- 
ant and her two associates (all young ladies) in a manner in the 
highest degree gratifying to the Visiting Committee, but the 
weight of responsibility, care and labor was perhaps too severe for 
the delicate constitution of females, and the first assistant has, 
with the free concurrence of the committee, resigned, for a time, 
her place in the instruction and government of the school,— her 
duties being performed, during her absence, in the same manner 
as those of the principal had been during his absence,’’—that is, 
by herself and her two associates ! 

One remark of the Board, less paradoxical than the above, 
strikes us as too ungracious to be overlooked. ‘“‘ The whole ex- 
pense,” say they, ‘of the existing Normal Schools, from the 
period of their establishment to the present time, is about half the 
cost of the State Reform School, which was established ten years 
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after this Board began its operations.”” Well, what does this 
prove? What will the Board have done? ‘They do not infer, 
they do not explain, and, therefore, we venture the remark, that 
if the Board, in the ten years just mentioned, had done their duty, 
there would have been little or no need of the Reform School ; 
and if they do not bestir themselves immediately, there will be 
need of half a dozen more. We cannot see why the comparison 
was thus lugged in, and we take this opportunity to say, that, if 
the Normal pupils were all boarded at the public expense, as they 
will be, by an advance to the pupils, when the true interest of the 
State is understood, the comparison would be a little more just. 
But we have no room to enlarge. 


[ We regret the length of this Review, but we could not willingly 
divide the remarks on the Graduated Table, which has cost the 
State many thousands of dollars that might have been given to 
the towns it has degraded. ] 





A LESSON REMEMBERED OUT OF SCHOOL. 


‘** Do you want to buy any berries to-day?” said a poor little 
boy to me one afternoon. I looked at the little fellow, and he 
was very shabbily clothed ;—gray pantaloons, very much patched, 
an old cotton shirt and a miserable felt hat, making up the whole 
of his dress. His feet were bare and travel-stained. In both 
hands he held up a tin pail full of ripe and dewy raspberries, 
which were prettily peeping out from amid the bright green leaves 
that lay lightly over them. 

I told him I should like some; and, taking the pail from him, 
I stepped into the house. He did not follow, but remained behind, 
whistling to my canaries, as they hung in their cage in the porch. 
He seemed engrossed with my pretty pets, and the berries seemed 
forgotten. 

‘¢ Why do you not come in and see me measure your berries ?” 
said I; ** how do you know but I may cheat you, and take more 
than the quart I have agreed upon?”’ The boy looked up archly 
at me, and smiled. ‘1am not afraid,” said he, “‘for you would get 
the worst of it, ma’am. It is less to lose a few berries than to 
lose one’s self-respect, my teacher says.” 





Joys are our wings, sorrows our spurs. 
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THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 
BY BULWER. 
[Concluded from No. 4, page 61.] 


‘¢ Ah, my dear Generosity,” said Prudence, with a sigh, “as 
you were the first to set out on your travels, pray let us hear 
your adventures first.” 

‘You must know, my dear sisters,’ said Generosity, ‘ that I 
had not gone many miles from you before I came to a small coun- 
try town, in which a marching regiment was quartered, and at an 
open window I beheld, leaning over a gentleman’s chair, the most 
beautiful creature imagination ever pictured ; her eyes shone out 
like two suns of perfect happiness, and she was almost cheerful 
enough to have passed for Good ‘Temper herself. The gentleman 
over whose chair she leaned was her husband; they had been 
married six weeks ; he was a lieutenant, with a hundred pounds a 
year besides his pay. Greatly affected by their poverty, I in- 
stantly determined, without a second thought, to ensconce myself 
in the heart of this charming girl. During the first hour in my 
new residence, I made many wise reflections ; such as— that 
Love never was so perfect as when accompanied by poverty ; 
what a vulgar error it was to call the unmarried state ‘ Single 
Blessedness ;’ how wrong it was of us Virtues never to have tried 
the marriage bond ; and what a falsehood it was to say that hus- 
bands neglected their wives, for never was there any thing in 
nature so devoted as the love of a husband —six weeks married ! 

*“‘The next morning, before breakfast, as the charming Fanny 
was waiting for her husband, who had not yet finished his toilet, a 
poor, wretched-looking object appeared at the window, tearing her 
hair and wringing her hands ; her husband had that morning been 
dragged to prison, and her seven children had fought for the last 
mouldy crust. Prompted by me, Fanny, without inquiring fur- 
ther into the matter, drew from her silken purse a five pound note, 
and gave it to the beggar, who departed more amazed than grate- 
ful. Soon after, the lieutenant appeared; ‘ What the deuce, an- 
other bill!’ muttered he, as he tore the yellow wafer from a large, 
square-folded blueish piece of paper. ‘Oh, ah, confound the 
fellow! he must be paid. I must trouble you, Fanny, for fifteen 
pounds, to pay this saddler’s bill.’ 

‘Fifteen pounds, love!’ stammered Fanny, blushing. 

‘Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave you yesterday.’ 

‘I have only ten pounds,’ said Fanny, hesitatingly, ‘ for such 
a poor wretched-looking creature was here just now, that I was 
obliged to give her five pounds.’ 
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‘Five pounds! good God!’ exclaimed the astonished husband ; 
I shall have no more money these three weeks.’ He frowned, he 
bit his lips, nay, he even wrung his hands, and walked up and 
down the room; worse still, he broke forth with— ‘ Surely, 
Madam, you did not suppose, when you married a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, that he could afford to indulge you in the 
whim of giving five pounds to every mendicant who held out her 
hand to you? You did not, I say, Madam, imagine—’ but the 
bridegroom was interrupted by the convulsive sobs of his wife ; it 
was their first quarrel,— they were but six weeks married; he 
looked at her for one moment sternly, the next he was at her feet. 
‘ Forgive me, dearest Fanny, forgive me, for I cannot forgive my- 
self. I was too great a wretch to say what I did; and do believe, 
my own Fanny, that while I may be too poor to indulge you in it, 
I do from my heart admire so noble, so disinterested a generosity.’ 
Not a little proud did I feel to have been the cause of this exem- 
plary husband’s admiration for his amiable wife, and sincerely did 
I rejoice at having taken up my abode with these poor people ; 
but, not to tire you, my dear sisters, with the minutiz of detail, I 
shall briefly say, that things did not long remain in this delightful 
position ; for, before many months had elapsed, poor Fanny had 
to bear with her husband’s increased and more frequent storms of 
passion, unfollowed by any halcyon and honeymoon sueings for 
forgiveness ; for, at my instigation, every shilling went; and 
when there were no more to go, her trinkets, and even her clothes 
followed. The lieutenant became a complete brute, and allowed 
his unbridled tongue to call me — me, sisters, me—‘ heartless 
Extravagance.’ His despicable brother officers and their gossip- 
ing wives, were no better, for they did nothing but animadvert 
upon my Fanny’s ostentation and absurdity, for by such names 
had they the impertinence to call me. Thus grieved to the soul 
to find myself the cause of all poor Fanny’s misfortunes, I resolved 
at the end of the year to leave her, being thoroughly convinced 
that, however amiable and praiseworthy I might be in myself, I 
was totally unfit to be bosom friend and adviser to the wife of a 
lieutenant in a marching regiment, with only a hundred pounds a 
year besides his pay.” 

‘he Virtues groaned their sympathy with the unfortunate 
Fanny ; and Prudence, turning to Justice, said, “I long to hear 
what you have been doing, for I am certain you cannot have oc- 
casioned harm to any one.” 

Justice shook her head, and said, “* Alas, I find that there are 
times and places when even I do better not to appear, as a short 
account of my adventures will prove to you. No sooner had I 
left you than I instantly repaired to India, and took up my abode 
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with a Brahmin. I was much shocked by the dreadful inequal- 
ities of condition that reigned in the several castes, and I longed 
to relieve the poor Pariah from his ignominious destiny,— accord- 
ingly I set seriously to work on reform. I insisted upon the 
iniquity of abandoning men from their birth to an irremediable 
state of contempt, from which no virtue could exalt them. The 
Brahmins looked upon my Brahmin with ineffable horror. They 
called me the most wicked of vices; they saw no distinction be- 
tween Justice and Atheism. I uprooted their society,— that was 
sufficient crime. But the worst was, that the Pariahs themselves 
regarded me with suspicion ; they thought it unnatural in a Brah- 
min to care for a Pariah! And one called me ‘ Madness,’ another 
‘Ambition,’ and a third ‘The Desire to innovate.’ My poor 
Brahmin led a miserable life of it; and, one day, after observing, 
at my dictation, that he thought a Pariah’s life as much entitled 
to respect as a cow’s, he was hurried away by the priests, and 
secretly broiled on the altar, as a fitting reward for his sacrilege. 
I fled hither in great tribulation, persuaded that in some countries 
even Justice may do harm.” 

** As for me,”’ said Charity, not waiting to be hed, “I grieve 
to say that I was silly enough to take up my abode with an old 
lady in Dublin, who never knew what discretion was, and always 
acted from impulse; my instigation was irresistible, and the 
money she gave in her drives through the suburbs of Dublin was 
so lavishly spent, that it kept all the rascals of the city in idleness 
and whiskey. I found to my great horror, that I was a main 
cause of a terrible epidemic, and that to give alms without dis- 
cretion, was to spread poverty without help. I left the city when 
my year was out, and, as ill luck would have it, just at the time 
when I was most wanted.” 

“ And, oh,” cried Hospitality, “I went to Ireland also. I 
fixed my abode with a Squireen ; I ruined him in a year, and 
only left him because he had no longer a hovel to keep me in.”’ 

** As for myself,” said Temperance, ‘‘ I entered the breast of 
an English legislator, and he brought in a bill against alehouses ; 
the consequence was, that the laborers took to gin, and I have 
been forced to confess that Temperance may be too zealous, when 
she dictates too vehemently to others.” 

*‘ Well,”’ said Courage, keeping more in the back-ground than 
he had ever done before, and Jooking rather ashamed of himself, 
“that travelling carriage I got into belonged to a German Gen- 
eral and his wife, who were returning to their own country. 
Growing very cold, as we proceeded, she wrapped me up ina 
polonaise ; but the cold increasing, I inadvertently crept into her 
bosom ; once there, I could not get out, and from thenceforward 
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the poor General had considerably the worst of it. She became 
so provoking, that I wondered how he could refrain from an explo- 
sion. ‘T'o do him justice, he did at last threaten to get out of the 
carriage, upon which, roused by me, she collared him,—and con 
quered. When he got to his own district, things grew worse, for 
every aid-de-camp that offended her, she insisted that he might be 
publicly reprimanded, and should the poor General refuse, she 
would, with her own hands, confer a caning upon them. It was 
useless to appeal to the Archduke ; for, if she said it was hot, the 
General dared not hint that he thought it cold; and so far did he 
carry his dread of this awful dame, that he never issued a stand- 
ing order for the army, curtailed a moustache, or lengthened a 
coat, without soliciting her opinion first. The additional force she 
had gained in me was too much odds against the poor General, 
and he died of a broken heart, six months after my liaison with 
his wife. She, after this, became so dreaded and detested, that 
a conspiracy was formed to poison her; thzs daunted even me, so 
I left her without delay — and here I am!” 

‘** Humph!” said Meekness, with an air of triumph, “TI at 
least have been more successful than you. On seeing much in 
the papers of the cruelties practised by the Austrians on the Mag- 
yars, | thought my presence would enable the poor sufferers to bear 
their misfortunes calmly. I went to Hungary then, at a moment 
when a well-planned and practicable scheme of emancipating 
themselves from the Austrian yoke was arousing their youth. 
Without confining myself to one individual, I flitted from breast 
to breast; I meekened the whole nation; my remonstrances 
against the insurrection succeeded, and I had the satisfaction of 
leaving a whole people ready to be killed or strangled, with the 
most Christian resignation in the world.” 

‘The Virtues, who had been a little cheered by the opening self- 
complacency of Meekness, would not, to her great astonishment, 
allow that she had succeeded a whit more happily than her sisters, 
and called next upon Modesty for her confession. 

** You know,” said that amiable young lady, “ that I went to 
London in search of a situation. I spent three months of the 
twelve in going from house to house, but I could not get a single 
person to receive me. The ladies declared they never saw so 
old-fashioned a gawkey, and civilly recommended me to their 
abigails; the abigails turned me round with a stare, and then 
pushed me down to the kitchen and the fat scullion-maids, who 
assured me that, ‘ in the respectable families where they had had 
the honor to live, they had never heard of my name.’ One young 
housemaid, just from the country, did indeed receive me with 
some sort of civility ; but she very soon lost me in the servant’s 
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hall. I now took refuge with the other sex, as the least uncour- 
teous. I was fortunate enough to find a young gentleman of re- 
markable talents, who welcomed me with open arms. He was 
full of learning, gentleness, and honesty. I had only one rival,— 
Ambition. We both contended for an absolute empire over him. 
Whatever Ambition suggested, I damped. Did Ambition urge 
him to begin a book, I persuaded him it was not worth publication. 
Did he get up full of knowledge, and instigated by my rival to 
make a speech, (for he was in Parliament,) I shocked him with 
the sense of his assurance,—I made his voice droop and his 
accents falter. At last, with an indignant sigh, my rival left 
him; he retired into the country, took orders, and renounced a 
career he had fondly hoped would be serviceable to others; but 
finding I did not suffice for his happiness, and piqued at his mel- 
ancholy, I left him before the end of the year, and he has since 
taken to drinking!” 

The eyes of the Virtues were all turned to Prudence. She 
was their last hope—‘‘I am just where I set out,’ said that 
discreet Virtue; ‘“‘I have done neither good nor harm. ‘To 
avoid temptation, I went and lived with a hermit, to whom I soon 
found that I could be of no use beyond warning him not to over- 
boil his peas and lentils, not to leave his door open when a storm 
threatened, and not to fill his pitcher too full at the neighboring 
spring. I am thus the only one of you that never did harm ; but 
only because I am the only one of you that never had an oppor- 
tunity of doing it! In a word,” continued Prudence, thought- 
fully, “‘ in a word, my friends, circumstances are necessary to the 
Virtues themselves. Had, for instance, Economy changed with 
Generosity, and gone to the poor lieutenant’s wife, and had I 
lodged with the Irish Squireen instead of Hospitality, what mis- 
fortunes would have been saved to both! Alas! I perceive we 
lose all our efficacy when we are misplaced; and then, though in 
reality Virtues, we operate as Vices. Circumstances must be 
favorable to our exertions and harmonious with our nature; and 
we lose our very divinity unless Wisdom directs our footsteps to 
the home we should inhabit, and the dispositions we should 
govern.” 





To the earthly-minded, immortality is a formidable thought ; to 
the high-minded it is transport. Thus the heavens reflected in. 
the sea, appear a fearful abyss, but beheld above, as — a sublime 
height. 
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NOTICE TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


While we were only the Publisher of this Journal we endeavored in vain 
to induce the State to send a copy to every school district in the State, 
because the Journal contained all the Reports and Documents of the Board 
of Education, all the Laws of the State on Public Instruction, and much 
valuable matter for the edification of teachers. We believed that such a 
distribution of the Journal, reaching, as it would, every teacher and every 
School Committee in actual service, would do more for the improvement of 
teachers and schools than has been done by Normal Schools, which do not 
reach or move one in fifty of the teachers. 

We are happy to say that what the Legislature ought long ago to have 
done, the liberality of a Friend of Education has been moved in part to do 
for them. This Benefactor has authorized us, at his expense, to distribute 
five hundred copies of the Journal, one to every School Committee in 
Massachusetts, and the rest to such Committees in Maine and other States 
as we may select. We shall, therefore, send the Journal regularly for the 
rest of the current year to such Committees as are willing to pay the postage, 
which is only a few cents a quarter, and such Committees as are not willing 
to receive the Journal on such easy terms, have only to return the number, 
directing it to “ The Common School Journal, Boston, Mass.” 

The object of this generous act is, no doubt, the circulation of the impor- 
tant examinations which we are frequently making of the School System of 
Massachusetts, and of the doings of the Board of Education. The time has 
come when the truth must be told, and important reforms made, or the 
whole system of free schools be abandoned. We ask of the committee, to 
whom we may send the Journal, a careful perusal and candid consideration 
of our statements, that justice may be done and the truth established. 





Nortice.—Henry W. Quinn is our Advertising Agent for New York City. 
Our Publisher wants several active Agents to procure subseribers, and will 
give them a very liberal commission. Subscribers who have not paid in ad- 
vance for the current year are requested to do so immediately. Friends of 
Education willing to imitate the example which is recorded above, will find 


our terms extremely easy. 








All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 





(=~ Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Cotton, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, free of expense. 
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